THE PRIME MINISTER

though his colleagues are in some cases designated to him by
public opinion and parliamentary position, and the predilections of the
Sovereign have some influence, 'there is more than a margin for his
free exercise of choice in the persons admitted to his Cabinet, and in
all cases it is for him alone to settle the distribution of posts'.1
Lord Morley continued:

The flexibility of the Cabinet system allows the Prime Minister to take
upon himself a power not inferior to that of a dictator, provided always that
the House of Commons will stand by him. In ordinary circumstances he
leaves the heads of departments to do their work in their own way. It is their
duty freely and voluntarily to call him into council, on business of a certain
order of importance. With the Foreign Secretary alone he is in close and
continuous communication as to the business of his office. Foreign affairs
must always be the matter of continuous thought in the mind of the Prime
Minister. They are not continuously before the Cabinet; it has not therefore
the same fulness of information as the Prime Minister; and consequently in
this important department of public action, the Cabinet must for the most
part, unless there be some special cause of excitement, depend upon the
prudence and watchfulness of its head.*

Lord Morley added that the Prime Minister settled differences between
departments,3 that he could, with the Sovereign's assent, call for a
colleague's resignation, and that he was consulted on the appointment
of all the highest posts in the service of the Crown.

Sir William Harcourt thought that Lord Morley's estimate of the
powers of the Prime Minister was exaggerated. He agreed that * though
theoretically he is primus inter pares, he should in reality be inter Stellas
luna minores*^ But he said that 'in practice the thing depends very
much upon the character of the man'.* Lord Oxford and Asquith said
the same: ethe office of Prime Minister is what its holder chooses to
make it'.6

Personality undoubtedly plays a great part in determining the power
of a Prime Minister. Peel's predominance has already been mentioned.
Sir James Graham said of him:c We never had a Minister who was so

1 Morley, Walpole, p. 158; see above, ch. in.

3  Ibid. p. 158.                                                        3 $ee above, ch. iv.

4  Life of Sir William Harcourt, II, p. 612.                5 Ibid. p. 610.
6 Fifty Years of Parliament, II, p. 185.
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